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. This unusually high head for a domestic 
water supply pumping unit is developed by 
the geared steam turbine driven pumping 
unit illustrated below . . . The pump capacity 
is 11,120 G.P.M. and the turbine horsepower 
2330 B.H.P. Units of this kind show that 
Allis-Chalmers has the experience and 
facilities to furnish dependable combined 


units for most any pumping requirements. 
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A Plea for Personality in Government 


EDITORIAL 


In listing the stock in trade of a govern- 
mental servant the custom seems to be to 
omit the item of personality. It transcends 
in importance all other qualifications such 
as knowledge, experience, judgment, and 
the like, because personality is the key 
which unlocks these other attributes and 
puts them to work. Without personality 
the possessor of the highest group of other 
qualifications is as useful as a locked safe 
with a forgotten combination or a hydro- 
electric plant without a transmission line. 
The stored-up wealth or energy cannot be 
put to work. 

Processes of induction of persons into the 
governmental field have hitherto forgotten, 
omitted, or neglected this personality item. 
It would be futile to attempt to describe 
personality, to measure it or to tell how to 
develop it. Perhaps this explains why it has 
been neglected. 

We have at hand many instances of 
schools, colleges, and universities training 
men for public service or for some form of 
activity in the governmental field which 
have turned out men well versed in the sci- 
entific features of public administration but 
totally lacking in personality. We have had 
research bureaus employing and training 
men for staff positions and we have had 
city managers who employed assistants and 
on occasions understudies for specialized 
work under department heads with this 
same deficiency. Doubtless some care was 
exercised in determining the scholastic 
training, the experience, and the adaptabil- 


ity of these men, but little or no attention 
was paid to that part of their equipment 
which is the key to their “getting over” the 
work they were fitting themselves to do. 

Many hours of work and study have been 
expended on municipal problems to which 
excellent solutions have been devised but 
these same hours were wasted and thrown 
away simply because there was a “dud” 
personality on the job. 

Doubtless much of what is here referred 
to as personality would by some be defined 
as salesmanship. City managers must “sell” 
their stuff to their councils and to their 
electorates, research bureau workers to the 
officials of their cities, professors of public 
administration to their students, and so on 
down the line. If the personality to effect 
the sale is not there, distinct losses must 
ensue. 

More stress must be laid upon the initial 
selection of persons entering service in one 
form or another. Putting in persons with 
the ability to get their ideas and projects 
across is going to net more real gain for 
government than any other one thing on 
the horizon at this time. Why let all the 
“it” become concentrated in the movie in- 
dustry ? 


City Manacer, Rocuester, New York, AND 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL CiTyY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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Editorial Comment 


School Budgets 


Is the school budget ordinarily a part of 
the general city budget? This question 
forms the basis for the administrative prob- 
lem in this issue. The readers also will be 
interested in the cut on the interesting let- 
ter page. We shall welcome a free discus- 
sion of this important subject in future 
issues. 


No Time for Delay 

Realizing that public relief this winter is 
very likely to furnish one of the most im- 
portant problems with which public ad- 
ministrators will have to deal, a study of 
public and private relief work in council- 
manager cities was begun several weeks ago 
and the results will be published in the De- 
cember issue of this journal. 


A Winning Battle 


A report recently issued by the joint com- 
mittee on health problems in education of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association tells us the 
death rate of the nation has been cut in half 
since 1900; a lessening in the death rate 
among babies from approximately sixteen 
of every hundred born in 1900 to approxi- 
mately seven today; a decline of 95 per 
cent in deaths from diphtheria; a reduction 
from 34 to 4.9 per 100,000 for typhoid and 
paratyphoid; and a reduction from 194 to 
1900 to 79 in 1928 for tuberculosis. Though 
medical science and education are waging a 
winning battle against disease the victory 
is by no means complete for the report esti- 
mates that American taxpayers are now 
paying more than 927 million dollars a year 
to care for sufferers from tuberculosis and 
heart disease and to assist those who are 
physically handicapped. 


Do You Belong? 


In this day of organization, perhaps over- 
organization, we are frequently being asked 
to join this or that society with the very 
natural question rising in our minds, “What 
advantages would I obtain from such a 
membership?” When an invitation is ten- 


dered to join the International City Man- 
agers’ Association the prospective member 
can be furnished an itemized list of ma- 
terial benefits amounting to considerably 
more than the annual dues, but that is not 
the point to be emphasized. We who are 
looking at public administration in its 
broader aspects and are striving to profes- 
sionalize the public service look upon such 
membership dues as payment for the privi- 
lege of belonging to an organization through 
which we can work in a co-operative way 
for the things we believe in but cannot hope 
to accomplish alone. We are glad to ob- 
serve that among the five hundred members 
of this Association very few of them are 
motivated by the material benefits. 


With Our Contributors 


STEPHEN B. Story—B. E. degree in 1914, 
and M. C. E. in 1917, from Union College, 
Schenectady ; associated with the Training 
School of Public Service and staff member 
of New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 1916-17; in naval service, 1917-19; 
staff engineer, Rochester Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, 1919-21, and director of the 
Bureau, 1921-28; city manager of Roches- 
ter, New York, since January, 1928; re- 
cently re-elected president of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


S. Gate Lowrre—A. B., Knox College; 
M. A., University of Illinois; Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; one time director of 
Ohio Legislative Reference Bureau; at 
present professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; director, Cincinnati 
Municipal Reference Bureau; and member, 
board of directors, Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research. 


Frep H. Sterns—Educated at Oberlin 
and Harvard; engaged in scientific research 
from 1911 to 1917 in connection with Har- 
vard University ; member of the staff of the 
United States Shipping Board during the 
world war; and since 1920, has devoted his 
time largely to studies of markets, and par- 
ticularly to forecasts of future market con- 
ditions. 
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Organizing the Citizens for Good 
Government 


By S. GALE LOWRIE 


Professor of Political Science, University of Cincinnati 


Reform movements in American munici- 
pal politics have been traditionally short 
lived. As a rule they lack cohesive strength. 
Formed by citizens who have become dis- 
satisfied with the administration of the 
ruling political party, their only unity of 
purpose is a desire to displace those in 
power. But the new authorities find them- 
selves with divided counsels. Whatever 
course is pursued alienates some faction. 
One allegiance after another disappears 
until the reformers find themselves too 
weak to withstand the attack of the reju- 
venated political machine. 

Against the history of spasmodic and 
halting progress in good government, the 
City Charter Committee of Cincinnati 
places an unusual record of accomplish- 
ment. It has won four successive municipal 
elections. Since entering the political arena 
in 1925 it has not been defeated. It has suc- 
ceeded both in securing the adoption of a 
new charter and in electing two-thirds of 
the members of the council to make the re- 
forms effective. It has accomplished this 
without the use of patronage or special 
favors in a community where the patron- 
age and power of the county officials, the 
courts, the state legislature, the two locally 
elected members of Congress, the board of 
elections, and for the last two years, the 
three leading state officials, the governor, at- 
torney general, and director of commerce, all 
local residents, have been arrayed against 
them. The opposition has been dominated 
by one of the best organized political rings 
in American history. It has not lost control 
of the county or the courts for a generation, 
nor the representation in the state legisla- 
ture during this period except in the Demo- 
cratic sweep of 1912. Nor had it lost con- 


trol of the city for many years prior to the 


advent of the city charter committee except 
for two short terms of two years each from 
1906 to 1908 and from 1912 to 1913. 


CHARTER COMMITTEE AND Po.iticat Party 

The Cincinnati Charter Committee had 
its inception in a temporary campaign or- 
ganization formed of representatives of cer- 
tain civic associations for the purpose of 
submitting an amendment to the city char 
ter to a referendum. The amendment was 
virtually a new charter providing for the 
manager system of administration and a 
small council of nine elected at large by 
proportional representation, to replace the 
then existing system of mayor and council 
elected on party tickets. 

In forming an election committee the pro- 
ponents of this amendment followed the 
usual course when measures are submitted 
to the voter. Campaigns for the adoption 
of amendments to the state constitution, for 
the issuance of bonds or for the election of 
judges on non-partisan ballots are aided in 
this way. But a more definite prototype 
was a small school board committee which 
had been in existence for many years. Ever 
since the large school board, whose mem- 
bers were elected at large on partisan tick- 
ets and by wards, was replaced by the 
present board of seven, elected at large on 
non-partisan tickets, there has existed a 
self-perpetuating group which has taken it 
upon itself to see that good candidates are 
induced to run, to get their names on the 
ballot by petition and to finance the cam- 
paign and conduct it to a successful con- 
clusion. But the task of the City Charter 
Committee was more formidable because the 
amendment aimed at a vital organ of the 
dominant political party. This meant that 
the committee must organize well for its 
undertaking. To win elections, men, money, 
and methods are needed. The Hamilton 
county Republican organization had all of 
these. Its ward and precinct organization 
was the envy of many a political boss. The 
greater number of ward captains were on 
the public payroll. Patronage was usually 
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distributed in proportion to the pluralities 
returned from the wards. From central 
committees and campaign managers to ward 
captains, precinct leaders, watchers, and 
challengers at the polls, there was a com- 
plete corps of party workers. Business 
made contributions as a matter of policy. 
Donations from officials and assessments 
from public employees helped finance the 
campaigns. 

To build up an army which could give 
battle to such a political organization was 
a formidable undertaking. The Charter 
Committee opened headquarters, published 
campaign documents, held rallies, and gave 
material to the press. But it went further 
in creating ward and precinct organizations 
to carry the campaign to the neighborhoods 
and homes. On election day, there were 
challengers at the polls and witnesses to 
the count in nearly all of the booths. The 
importance of the last named corps cannot 
be over estimated. As there are those who 
have asserted that they care not who writes 
the laws of the nation if they may write 
her songs, so the typical party workers are 
usually indifferent who marks the ballots if 
they may count them; and many cities 
have local “Bathhouse Johns” with a fond- 
ness for writing both ballads and tally 
sheets. Witnesses and challengers alone do 
not save elections. But it is undoubtedly 
true that no close election can be won in a 
metropolitan city without them. 


ADOPTION OF CHARTER 

The Charter Committee was exception- 
ally fortunate in the quality of its leader- 
ship. Men of high standing in the com- 
munity gave unselfishly of their time and 
thought. They exhibited campaign general- 
ship far superior to that of their opponents 
—the professional politicians. They got 
their share of the breaks, they took ad- 
vantage of them and carried the election by 
a vote of more than two to one. 

The campaign won and the charter 
adopted, the question arose as to the fu- 
ture policy of the committee. It had com- 
pleted the immediate task for which it was 
formed. So far the committee had worked 
for an issue. Should it hold itself aloof 
from personalities by continuing in a non- 
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partisan way, giving information on local 
questions, trying to keep the people civical- 
ly awake and urging them to vote their con- 
victions whatever they might be? The 
adoption of the proportional representa- 
tion method of election suggested this to 
some. Should it refuse to become a politi- 
cal party, or should it “give the charter a 
chance” by helping to elect good officials 
who might be counted upon to assure the 
awards in a better governed city? The 
issue was never fairly faced, but as the final 
time drew cn when nomination papers must 
be filed, it was evident that some agency 
was needed to induce the proper type of 
condidates to stand for office and to man- 
age their campaigns. The Charter Commit- 
tee felt its responsibility. No other body 
existed to perform this work and so the 
committee sponsored a ticket and entered 
its second contest. 
ELECTION OF CoUNCIL 

The organization methods the Charter 
Committee has employed are those usually 
followed by successful political organiza- 
tions. In framing tickets, they have tried to 
recognize the different factors in the com- 
munity. The different religious beliefs, pro- 
fessions, and business have all found repre- 
sentation on the tickets the charter organi- 
zation has endorsed. The Committee has 
played no favorites among its candidates 
in the support it has given in the elections. 
It has, however, insisted that each candi- 
date commit himself to the support of the 
other members on the ticket. 

With the same adroit managers who had 
directed the campaign the year previous, the 
charter group pressed on to another vic- 
tory. It was the first election under pro- 
portional representation. The machine cam- 
paigned stupidly in the old fashioned way 
and gained but one-third of the new council 
of nine members. 


CHARTER COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 
Prior to this election, the Charter Com- 
mittee organized a membership drive. All 
who wished to support the better govern- 
ment were invited to join the committee and 
promise to contribute during each of the 
ensuing three years, money, services, or 
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both to support the campaign. In this way 
a nucleus of workers was secured for the 
ward organizations and financial pledges for 
the two successive elections. 

In the ward and precinct organization 
and in the staff of campaign workers, watch- 
ers and challengers at the polls, it has had 
perhaps as complete a staff as that of the 
political machine which has opposed it. But 
it has depended entirely upon volunteer 
work. These men and women have done the 
usual work of getting the voters out on 
registration day, checking registration lists, 
making house to house canvasses, inducing 
electors to vote, giving instruction in mark- 
ing the ballots, and challenging illegal vot- 
ers. Except for the few members of the 
headquarters staff who have given their en- 
tire time to the work of the committee, the 
workers have received no compensation, 
nor have they secured greater influence with 
council or the administration than have 
other members in the community. The City 
Charter Committee has demonstrated that 
it is possible to operate an efficient organi- 
zation in a large municipality, with a large 
corps of workers whose only reward is the 
privilege of asscciating in a movement 
which has brought a more efficient adminis- 
tration of public affairs beneficial both to 
their political opponents and to themselves. 

The Charter Committee could not have 
dictated to those whom it elected to office 
had it chosen to do so. But it did not wish 
to. It had done its work when it gave the 
city a charter, under which good govern- 
ment is possible, and competent officials in 
the council it helped to elect to adminis- 
ter it. 

CINCINNATI AND CLEVELAND 

Comparison between Cincinnati and 
Cleveland is made so frequently that it may 
be in order to suggest reasons why the man- 
ager system seems to function better in the 
former city. Cleveland adopted the man- 
ager system as a protest against a former 
administration. With few exceptions, the 
twenty-five councilmen chosen were the 
same machine Republicans and Democrats 
who were there before. The two party fac- 
tions formed a solid block and controlled 
council. The manager believed his position 
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should be that of a leader before council 
and in the community. He realized he must 
work with the city council which was in- 
terested to a large extent in patronage. In 
attempting to gain his objective, he con- 
sidered it expedient to yield to the pressure 
council exerted. In consequence, although 
the manager system was an improvement 
over the mayor and council plan which had 
preceded it, it was not as good as it might 
have been, and ultimately the manager, 
a man of undoubted executive ability, was 
forced to resign. 

If there has been a dominant principle 
followed in the administration of Cincin- 
nati during the last four years, it has been 
to allow no special privilege. The first issue 
arose, as might be expected, over patronage. 
The positions in the city service were pretty 
thoroughly controlled by the party organi- 
zation which had dominated the city for 
more than a decade. The civil service laws 
had not been rigorously followed; political 
activity and campaign contributions were 
generally expected of public employees. 

Since they had been defeated in the elec- 
tion, the party workers in the city service 
expected that the victors would demand the 
spoils. The Democratic organization, which 
had co-operated with the charter group to 
form a fusion ticket, was ready to suggest 
candidates for such vacancies as might be 
created. In fact, this pressure became 
strong enough at times to threaten a rift 
in the solidarity of the charter group in 
council. 

Tue New ADMINISTRATION 

But the new administration which took 
office in January, 1926, was in no haste to 
make changes in personnel. The chief offi- 
cers under the old regime, the mayor, and 
the directors of service and safety, passed 
with the substitution of the manager form 
of government. 

The city auditor continued for two years 
under the terms of the charter. The city 
treasurer was replaced by a lame-duck 
Democrat candidate for council, but this 
appointment constituted almost the only 
patronage the Democratic party secured. 
It did not extend to the personnel of the 
office, and when this department was re- 
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organized a few months later, it was filled 
by a more experienced person. The execu- 
tive secretary of the department of service, 
the city purchasing agent, the superintend- 
ent of street cleaning, the city engineer, 
the superintendent of the water works, the 
chief of police, and the chief of the fire de- 
partment, and their staffs, continued. But 
they continued upon a different basis. The 
civil service regulation prohibiting political 
activity or contributions from public em- 
ployees has been rigorously enforced. At a 
result, public business was conducted by 
those who had acquired some experience in 
the various processes of operation. There 
were no wholesale dismissals, nor was there 
an army of office seekers to contend with. 

The city manager found himself equipped 
with a staff experienced in administration, 
and not unwilling to adopt more efficient 
methods ; in fact, they frequently suggested 
them. The superintendent of street clean- 
ing, who has held office for fifty-four years, 
stated that for the first time in his career 
he was able to organize a staff of employees 
without the interference of councilmen and 
ward captains in his problems of personnel. 
The Republican party organization found 
the enforcement of the civil service regula- 
tion concerning political activity not only 
cut off revenue from the assessments on 
public employees, but it caused the resigna- 
tion of party officials who were on the mu- 
nicipal payroll. When time permitted, a 
classification study of personnel was made 
with the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Governmental Research, and from the first, 
there has been an intelligent and efficient 
administration of the civil service law. 

Of greater importance to the finances of 
the city was the change in the policy re- 
garding purchases and contracts. It had 
become customary so to write specifications 
that only local and favored dealers could 
submit bids. The successful bidders were 
often required to patronize local or favored 
material men. The result was that the city 
paid exorbitant prices for its public work. 
Favors which the contractors secured from 
the city were repaid to the dominant party. 
The economies which Colonel Sherrill was 
able to effect were due in large part to the 
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better prices secured by open competition, 
By its policy, therefore, of denying special 
favors in the form of patronage, positions 
or in contracts, the city council has been 
able to show returns to the people of the 
city itself which formerly went to the party 
in power and their supporters. This achieve- 
ment is of even greater importance than the 
record of skillful administration which the 
manager and council have written. 


CoMMITTEE OR PaARTy? 

Is the City Charter Committee a political 
party? It is often argued that organization 
is necessary to accomplish any kind of po- 
litical work, and that a party is an organi- 
zation for such a purpose. Since this is 
what the City Charter Committee is formed 
to do, its opponents pronounce it a political 
party and the shibboleth of the non-parti- 
sanship in municipal government but a cam- 
paign slogan. 

If a political party is a group which ad- 
heres to common principles which it be- 
lieves should be followed in the conduct of 
public affairs, and which maintains an or- 
ganization of its members to endeavor to 
gain the control of the government, the City 
Charter Committee is without question a 
political party. But the cohesive strength 
of political parties, as we have them, does 
not lie so much in their belief in common 
principles of government so much as in a 
unity to gain the rewards of victory. The} 
party workers are in the main those whof| 
have personal ends to serve and their most | 
active supporters are those who believe that | 
their own selfish desires can be more readily 
attained if those with whom they have 
established political allegiance are placed in 
power. If the City Charter Committee is 
a party, it is certainly one of a very differ- 
ent type. 





CONCLUSION 

Let him who would learn of the rejuvena- 
tion of a city, read “Municipal Activities,” 
the official publication of the city of Cin- 
cinnati, which presents the account in plain 
language. It only remains to add that this 
record, the envy of many another city, has 
been accomplished without suspicion of 
dishonesty, special favors or intimidation. 
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Methods of Forecasting Future Population 


By FRED H. STERNS 


The changes which will take place in a 
community are of interest to everyone con- 
nected with it. The probable future size 
of the community will influence the de- 
cisions of those charged with the planning 
of municipal improvements or with the en- 
gineering of sewerage disposal systems, 
water works, and the like. Therefore, in 
preparing a long-term financial program, 
the administrator wants to know whether 
forecasts of the growth of a community can 
be made with sufficient reliability to be 
helpful. Will any forecast be likely to have 
enough value to warrant the expenditure 
of much time in the collection and analysis 
of data? What methods are most practical 
when both the cost of making the estimates 
and their reliability are considered? 

Despite the rapid growth of certain cities 
in the past two decades, the factors affect- 
ing the growth of most communities could 
have been discovered as far back as 1900 
and the extent of their influence could have 
been at least roughly determined. For per- 
haps 70 per cent of all communities in the 
United States forecasts of their size in 1920 
or 1925 could have been made without an 
error greater than 10 per cent. For periods 
of a decade or so, the percentage with less 
than a 10 per cent error might have reached 
90 or even 95 per cent. 

In making the forecasts, however, good 
judgment and the imagination to grasp the 
significance of apparently trivial events 
would have been more important than any 
mere collection of data, any analysis of 
trends, or any choice of forecasting meth- 
ods. The gathering of a certain amount of 
information and some consideration of his- 
torical and economic facts would have 
proved an aid to good judgment, but these 
things could easily have been so overdone 
that they would have confused and ham- 
pered the forecaster rather than helped him. 
The use of mathematical formulas, like- 
wise, would often have caused him to ignore 
highly significant events, the occurrence of 
which had been too recent to be recorded 
in his available statistical series. 


Tue Bett TELEPHONE PLAN 

The conclusions of such a backward look 
are ve>ie-d by the experience of the en- 
gineers in the Bell Telephone System who 
have been making estimates of the growth 
of various cities in the United States for 
at least twenty-five years. They have found 
that predictions can be only approximately 
correct at best, and that forecasting meth- 
ods are of value only as aids to judgment 
rather than as substitutes for judgment. 
They have come to realize that the selection 
of the technique to be used in a particular 
case should depend upon the personal char- 
acteristics of the people engaged in the esti- 
mating work, the importance and nature of 
the problems to be solved, the time avail- 
able for making the forecasts, and the size 
and type of communities under considera- 
tion. They have, however, developed sev- 
eral methods which are often useful, and 
the examination of some of these in the light 
of the business problems they are trying to 
solve may be helpful to others who are 
selecting their own methods. 

Predictions of future growth are used by 
the telephone companies chiefly in making 
“fundamental plant plans.” Such plans 
picture for a period of roughly twenty years 
in the future the size and distribution 
within the community of the buildings, 
switchboards, and cable which will be re- 
quired to serve the needs at that time, to- 
gether with the principal steps which may 
be taken in transforming the present layout 
to that which will be needed at the “ulti- 
mate date.” 

The selection of the fundamental plan 
for a given area is tested by the assumption 
that the actual. growth may be considerably 
above or considerably below the estimate. 
Moreover, each fundamental plan is re- 
viewed frequently and revisions are made 
when necessary. Adjustments for errors of 
two or three years in the “ultimate date” 
of the fundamental plan can be made read- 
ily, as actual expenditures for construction 
are limited to the needs of only a few years 
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ahead. It is, therefore, unnecessary to strive 
for extreme accuracy in population fore- 
casts, particularly as there is no way to 
estimate precisely the number of telephones 
which any given population will require. 
The amount of detail required in the fore- 
casts to a considerable extent influences the 
choice of methods. For telephone purposes, 
in addition to the number of inhabitants, 
forecasts of the number of families and 
firms are necessary, as these are the units 
of market for residence and business serv- 
ice. The character and economic level of 
the families, and the size and nature of the 
business firms are likewise important fac- 
tors, as is also their local distribution 
within the community. Mathematical 
methods of forecasting population, regard- 
less of any theoretical advantages or dis- 
advantages, do not give this supplementary 
information. Consequently, in the Bell Sys- 
tem they would have less value than meth- 
ods which involve an analysis of the growth 
factors, particularly of the population- 
building industries of the community. 
Responsibility for the forecasts in the 
Bell System rests upon the several operating 
organizations of the System, and in each 
of these there may be many people who 
assist in the making of the estimates or 
who have to use them in their work. Un- 
less, then, a complicated method has 
marked advantages, it will generally be dis- 
carded in favor of methods which can be 
readily understood, or which involve only 
the type of information which telephone 
people are likely to acquire in the course 
of their daily work. 
NuMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IMPORTANT 
As the local managers in the telephone 
organization find it necessary to keep well 
informed on plans for the expansion of in- 
dustrial plants, the industrial wage-earner 
has seemed to be a good starting point for 
population forecasts. In fact, experience 
has shown that if certain classes of the in- 
dustrial workers are estimated, the remain- 
der of the wage-earners and the total pop- 
ulation can be obtained readily. Since most 
communities rely for a considerable part 
of their growth upon the ability of their 
industries to attract population from else- 
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where, the wage-earners chiefly concerned 
in such migrations—the adult males be. 
tween the ages of 20 and 60—become the 
most important factor in forecasting. More- 
over, it is necessary to estimate only those 
adult males working in industries which 
justify the community’s existence by per- 
forming services for a wider area than 
that within its own boundaries (for exam- 
ple, manufacturing plants and wholesale 
houses). The number of adult males in 
industries which cater only to local needs 
(such as local bakeries, street railway re- 
pair shops, and neighborhood stores), as 
well as of female wage-earners and the un- 
employed members of the workers’ families, 
can be derived on a ratio basis from those 
in the population-building industries. 

The reasonableness of local impressions 
of industrial prospects may be checked by 
some consideration of the position of the 
major industries in a broader area. Where 
such industrial analyses are made, they may 
consider possible changes in the demand 
for the product (due to growth of popula- 
tion in its domestic market, changes in per 
capita consumption, the growth of com- 
peting industries, and changes in the volume 
of foreign trade), the relative advantages 
of different communities for sharing in the 
growth of the industry, and the probable 
changes in labor efficiency (as affecting the 
number of wage-earners employed). In the 





Bell System it has been found worth while ! 
to make industry studies on a nation-wide 
basis not only as a check upon local im- | 
pressions but also as a saver of time and 
effort, as many communities for which esti- 
mates will be required will be affected by 
the same industries and so can be econom- 


ically handled together. ; 


NATION-WIDE FORECASTS 


Another type of study which has proved 
helpful is that of nation-wide population 
prospects. In such studies, the effects of 
immigration and of birth and death rates 
are considered, and forecasts are made of 
the total growth of the country and of each 
nativity, sex, and age-group. In this way 
are obtained figures for certain future dates 
of the total number of males between 20 
and 60 years of age, and indications as to 
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v er 
ncerned whether the ratio of that group to other because they are educational or govern- 
les be groups of the population is changing. Esti- mental centers appeal especially to the re- 
> - ° ° . . ° ° . 
me th mates of total population make it possible tired population. This element, strictly 
Mell to forecast the probable demand for the speaking, is made up of those in the upper- 
» the : products of the major industries, upon age groups (chiefly over 60), but for pur- 
which which requirements for wage-earners may poses of estimating its effect upon a com- 
yy fe be based. From the number of workers munity’s growth, the population required to 
- thal needed by the basic industries may be de- handle the needs of this group may also be 
- xen termined the number available for less included. 
10lesale essential industries and other activities. MetTHops oF CALCULATING GROWTH 
ales in Once the adult males have been assigned The table at the end of this article shows 
| needs to the different industries, they (and the a form of calculation which is sometimes 
ray other classes of population ) may then be sed in getting the population of a com- 
es). os distributed to economic regions, states and munity for certain future dates after its 
the un- communities. industrial population (males 20-59) and 
imilies CLIMATE AND OTHER Factors the retired migrations into the community 
1 those While the majority of the cities in the have been estimated. These have been en- 
; country depend for their growth upon the tered on the form in the spaces marked 
essions opportunities they offer for earning a living, “**” and “*,” respectively. The number of 
ked by some communities owe their possibilities for males in each 10-year age-group at the last 
of the expansion to their attractiveness as places census (in this example, 1920) has been 
Where to live. Cities which have delightful cli- obtained from the census reports and en- 
vy may mate or which have cultural advantages _ tered in the first column. 
lemand 
opula- ESTIMATE OF ADULT MALE POPULATION 
, (All figures to nearest hundred) 
é In per Number in 1930 Number in 1940 Number in 1950 
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The survivors of the present population 
at different dates are determined by apply- 
ing average survivorship rates to the num- 
ber in the last census year. Thus, if the 
city's population is mainly of native white 
extraction (as was assumed in the example) 
or from northern Europe, the following 
rates may be used: 


Percentage Living at the End of— 


Initial Age 10 Years 20 Years 30 Years 
DC Tied te ng ye al 06 we'd 97 91 8&4 
EY: Dinka «bua ebm wes 94 86 79 
ii hc ora ore bas oe eae 92 83 74 
0 re 91 81 61 
0 ie ee ee > Are 89 68 39 
Sn eee 76 43 13 
ee 45 11 2 


When the number of surviving males in 
the 20-59 group for the first estimate period 
has been obtained, a comparison of these 
with the total for the age-group will indi- 
cate whether migrations into or out of the 
community may be expected. The survivors 
at future dates of both such industrial 
migrants and those of the retired class are 
calculated by survivorship rates; in this 
case the rates are those of the average age 
distribution of a migrating population. 
Representative rates are as follows: 


Percentage Distribution in 


10 Years 
Aged Aged 
Dead 20-59 60+- 
Industrial migrations ... 9 90 1 
Retired migrations ...... 56 44 
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Percentage Distribution in 
20 Years 
Aged Aged 
Dead 20-59 60+- 
Industrial migrations . 20 70 10 
Retired migrations ...... 90 10 


The use of this method leads to an esti- 
mate of total adult male population, from 
which other population groups, or the total 
population or total number of families can 
be obtained by ratios. 

Often the much simpler method of cal- 
culating total population or families direct 
from the number of wage-earners has been 
followed. Under some circumstances, on 
the other hand, it has been found desirable 
to use a much more elaborate method in 
which survivorship rates are applied to each 
nativity, sex, and age-group separately, and 
where births are calculated from the num- 
ber of females of certain ages and the mar- 
riage rates. At all times, it has been the 
aim to use methods which would permit (1) 
a ready tie-up of the estimates reached with 
the results of nation-wide forecasts, state 
surveys, and local knowledge of plans for 
industrial expansion, (2) the adjustment of 
the amount of detail to the importance of 
the forecast and the time available for mak- 
ing it, (3) numerical expression of the con- 
tributions of growth factors of unequal im- 
portance or unlike effects, and (4) a ready 
review or revision of estimates. 


Echoes from the City Managers’ 
Convention 


Here are presented a few excerpts from some of the papers delivered 
at the seventeenth annual convention of The International City Man- 


agers’ Association held at San Francisco, September 24-27. 


The full pro- 


ceedings will be published in January. 


Some liaison should be established be- 
tween the universities and the administra- 
tors in order to bring about a greater utility 
of the products of such activity. STEPHEN 
B. Story, president, The International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Personnel administration should be a part 
of the system of administration under the 
city manager. Frep Tetrorp, director, 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
Chicago. 


There are two types of budget control— 
those which control only expenditures and 
those which control expenditures and the 
timeliness of those expenditures. The latter 
is the only wise course. J. H. Jamison, for- 
mer budget director, city of Berkeley. 

People want the spectacular. It is the 
spectacular mayor who gets attention: 
Walker of New York and Thompson of 
Chicago, for instance. It is not hard to be 
spectacular. The man who does the day’s 
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work each day, however, is the one who 
does the most difficult thing. The Waites, 
Hopkins, and the Sherrills, not the Thomp- 
sons and the Walkers, are the ones who 
have brought progress. WiLt1AM B. Munro, 
chairman of the faculty and member of the 
executive council, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. 

It takes at least ten years to make a 
policeman, and the policing of a community 
today is its most complex problem. Aucust 
VottmeER, chief of police, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and professor of police administra- 
tion, The University of Chicago. 

Municipal financial plans should take in 
all departments and be planned for a long 
period of time. Atrrep Situ, staff mem- 
ber, San Francisco Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 

A retirement system in which the city 
and the employees both contribute seems 
best. Atsert H. Mowsray, University of 
California. 

With us, elections are still largely emo- 
tional experiences and the larger aspects of 
government are usually obscured by the at- 
tractive or spectacular thing of the mo- 
ment. AcNes CLAyPoLE Moopy, member, 
Berkeley City Council. 

Sometimes crime waves are the figment 
of someone’s imagination; sometimes they 
are purely local; sometimes they are for 
whole geographical divisions. The admin- 
istrator should be the first to know the 
facts. Bruce Situ, National Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City. 

The public report may be of four kinds: 
Detailed records for administrative officers ; 
records by technicians for the scientific part 
of government; a more popular form for 
distribution to civic leaders; a briefer and 
still more popular report to the public of 
the general stewardship. C. A. HArreLt, 
city manager, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

We are now thinking in terms of crime 
prevention and that is where the police- 
woman primarily serves. Delinquency is a 
part of being human. Training in scientific 
social work should be a requirement for 
a policewoman, and such training is widely 
available. EvisasetH Losstnc, member, 
Berkeley police department. 

Reporting by means of the press is our 
best and most direct means of reaching the 
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public, and it is the duty of the managers 
to keep the citizenship informed of progress, 
improvements, and costs. J. L. FRANzEN, 
city manager, Oregon City, Oregon. 

The co-operation of the police, sheriff's 
office, and prosecuting attorney is most 
needed and is often unrealized because of 
petty jealousies. Cretus Howe tt, chief of 
police, Coronado, California. 

We are now in possession of a technique 
for testing applicants, and standardized 
tests have been worked out. The standard- 
ized, short answer tests are recommended 
to city managers for any size city. CLirrorD 
N. AMSDEN, general manager, civil service 
department of the city of Los Angeles. 

The city manager is not a cause of our 
present form of city government, but a very 
definite effect. He comes as an answer to 
a serious need. GorpoN WHITNALL, presi- 
dent, League of California Municipalities. 

If enormous wastes are true in industry, 
how much greater they must be in the cities 
where the industrial emphasis does not 
exist. Donatp C. Stone, director of re- 
search, The International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Special assessments can be put in two 
classes : those that are urgent and necessary, 
and those that are merely convenient. The 
contractor, paving concerns, and local sub- 
dividers are to be blamed for much of the 
abuse of special assessments. WitttAm J. 
Locke, secretary-manager, League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities. 

The simplest method to get a complete 
survey of the duties and responsibilities of 
each employee is by questionnaires, and a 
field check is necessary in addition to this 
survey. WittiAM H. Nanry, director, San 
Francisco Bureau of Government Re- 
search, 

An average city of 25,000 will have 139 
organizations which can be reached by re- 
porting through citizens’ associations. 
Hume K. Now tan, city manager, Hinton, 
West Virginia. 

Only serial bonds should be issued, as 
these bonds are usually paid when due. Too 
much of a temptation exists to refund term 
bonds. Two or three medium sized bond 
issues a year can be disposed of to better 
advantage than one large issue. O. E. Carr, 
city manager, Fort Worth, Texas. 














Book Review 


Social Work in American Cities 


By WILEY B. SANDERS 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


Ordinarily one would expect a volume 
covering the broad field of social work to 
follow one of two methods of approach, 
either tracing the development of social 
work from its earliest beginnings down to 
the present time, or else presenting a birds- 
eye view of contemporary social work. Since 
several books have already appeared in the 
field from each of these approaches, the 
authors of this volume! for the sake of con- 
trast present a picture of social work activi- 
ties in two distinct periods, the eighteen- 
nineties and the nineteen-twenties. For the 
earlier picture, thirteen chapters from War- 
ner’s classic volume on American Charities 
appearing in 1894, are presented as nearly 
intact as possible, and without comment or 
criticism. The remaining eighteen chapters, 
comprising about two-thirds of the present 
volume, attempt to summarize contempo- 
rary social work activities, such as the 
mental hygiene movement, medical social 
work, child guidance, social work in in- 
dustry, community and neighborhood or- 
ganization, the recreation movement, fam- 
ily welfare work, social work in prisons, 
parole and probation, foster-home and in- 
stitutional care of dependent children, care 
of the aged, with a final chapter on social 
work as a profession. 

1American Charities and Social Work. By Amos 
G. Wacner, Stuart A. QueEN, and Ernest B. Har- 
PER. 616 pp. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1930. 


Copies may be obtained from Pusrtic MANAGEMENT 
at $3.75 each. 


While the book is a mine of information, 
the material is quite poorly organized with 
reference to arrangement by chapters. Each 
chapter treats a separate social problem 
without any connection with the other 
chapters. It would have been much more 
effective to have classified the types of 
social work according to the nature of the 
services rendered, or the wards benefited, 
or according to the auspices under which 
the work was carried on. It may be added 
also that in spite of the brief chapter de- 
scribing the changes in social work from 
1893 to 1928, the jump from the early 
nineties to the present is quite confusing 
even to the social worker already familiar 
with the field. It is somewhat analogous 
to missing the third, fourth, and fifth reel 
of the movie, and seeing the final scene. 

The public welfare movement, which is 
easily the most important change in em- 
phasis in social work since the nineties, is 
passed over in a few pages, when several 
chapters should have been devoted to this 
subject. Other subjects which are omitted 
altogether, or given passing mention, are 
the activities of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, the juvenile court movement, the 
mothers’ aid movement, infant welfare 
work, training for rural social work, etc. 

While the volume has numerous defects, 
it is the most comprehensive book in its 
field. An extensive bibliography by chap- 
ters lends an added value to the book. 
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Solving Administrative Problems 


A special problem is featured each month; public and private relief work in council-manager cities 


has been selected for the December issue. 


Special Problem for this Issue-- 


Relation of the School Budget to the 
General Municipal Budget 


In nine of the twenty-nine council-manager cities reporting on this prob- 
lem, the school budget is a part of the general municipal budget and in 
several of the other cities the council levies and collects the school tax 
even though it has no control over school expenditures. While there is 
considerable co-operation between the school and city in the use of vari- 
ous facilities, there is very little co-ordination of school expenditures with 








ee 





those for other municipal purposes. 


The School Budget as Part of the Municipal Budget 


Alcoa, Tennessee 

The city charter gives the city manager “full 
power to manage and control” the public schools. 
This includes the power to fix the salary and 
prescribe the duties of the superintendent of 
schools, and to appoint, remove, and fix the sal- 
aries of all other officers, teachers, agents, and 
employees of the department of education. The 
city manager exercises official control over school 
expenditures and over school property. All ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment for educational 
purposes must be purchased through the city 
manager, and the design and construction of 
school buildings is under his direct supervision. 

Naturally in such an interrelated organization 
school properties are readily available for gen- 
eral community use. School playgrounds are used 
throughout the year for general recreational pur- 
poses, and school buildings are available for com- 
munity use. In addition, the city manager, acting 
in the capacity of the school board, makes use of 


the services of the municipal legal, engineering, 
fire, and police departments. The city health 
officer and city nurse work in conjunction with 
the school administration. 

Reports are prepared by either the superin- 
tendent of schools or the city manager, and made 
public principally through daily and weekly news- 
papers.—V. J. HuULTQUIST, city manager. 

Fall River, Massachusetts 

The municipal budget, which includes the 
school budget, is prepared by the council and 
mayor. Taxes are levied by the board of asses- 
sors and collected by the city collector. The mayor 
as chairman of the school committee is in a 
position to co-ordinate city and school expendi- 
tures. All departments, including the school com- 
mittee, report to the city manager monthly and 
at such other times as he may require. The man- 
ager’s reports to the council are published in the 
newspapers. 








For the January Issue-- 
REPORTING MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
(1) Describe fully the extent to which the following methods of reporting to the public are used 
in your city: annual municipal report, departmental reports, citizen associations, the press, municipal 
journals, research bureaus, budget hearings, radio, motion pictures, and other methods? 
(2) Who compiles the data of the annual municipal report? Is the compilation carried on through- 


out the year? 


(3) Are all municipal activities, including those of independent boards or committees, covered in the 


one report? 


(4) To whom and by what method is the report distributed? 
(5) What is the length of report, date and number issued, and total cost? 
(6) Do you attempt to ascertain how widely the report is read? 
Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with municipal reports before December 1. 
Short articles dealing with any other administrative problems will also be welcomed. 
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With the exception of purchasing, school and 
city activities are completely co-ordinated. The 
schools use the public library; school children 
receive special attention from the recreation de- 
partment, and are examined by nurses employed 
by the health department. A council committee 
and the school committee co-operate in securing 
architectural services. All school buildings are 
used by the community for civic purposes. The 
school committee uses the services of the legal 
and engineering departments ——Epwarp F. Har- 
RINGTON, city manager. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Although the city manager has no direct con- 
trol over school expenditures, he does work with 
the school board in co-ordinating expenditures. 
The school budget, drawn up by the board of 
education, is considered at a joint meeting of 
the school board and the council, and an equita- 
ble agreement reached with reference to the 
amount to be received by each from the general 
tax levy. School taxes are levied by the council 
and collected by the treasurer, who distributes 
them according to the budget. In accordance with 
the state law providing for separate expenditure 
by the board of education and the city, each 
maintains a purchasing and stores department. 
The municipal health department furnishes the 
schools a physician and nurses. All school build- 
ings are available for use as community centers 
and for civic purposes. Municipal legal, engineer- 
ing, fire, and police services are available to the 
board of education—H. C. Lavcuuiin, director 
of finance. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

The school tax, which is forty-five cents per 
$100 valuation, is levied and collected by the 
city. In case the amount requested by the school 
board exceeds this levy, the city manager advises 
the council whether the excess amount should be 
allowed. All school purchases must be made 
through the city purchasing agent, but the city 
manager has no control over school expenditures 
as long as they remain within the budget. The 
city manager, however, is frequently consulted 
by members of the board, by the superintendent, 
and the business manager. He endeavors to im- 
press upon the board the necessity of holding 
expenses at such a level that it will not have to 
call on the city for additional sums of money. 
The city library co-operates with the school 
libraries in exchanging books and services. All 
athletic activities of the high schools and junior 
high schools take place at a park owned by the 
city at no cost whatsoever to the school board. 
The school board maintains a nursing service, 
dental clinic, and two physicians. The welfare 
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department follows up this work through the 
out-patient department at the municipally owned 
general hospital. 

The school board is at liberty to select its own 
architects and let contracts which must be ap- 
proved by the city council. The school board 
makes an annual report to the public. School 
buildings are available for community use, when 
such use does not conflict with the routine of 
school work. The school board makes use of the 
city legal and engineering departments.—GEorGE 
R. Dempster, city manager. 


New London, Connecticut 
School funds are secured through the general 
city tax levied by the council. The school budget 
is included in the general municipal budget and 
as such requires the approval of the council. 
Budget estimate sheets are sent by the city man- 
ager to the school superintendent the same as 
to other municipal departments. Requisitions for 
supplies in amounts less than $300 are sent to 
the city purchasing agent. If the amount exceeds 
$300, bids must be secured, and final approval 
given by the council—Wrti1am A. Ho-t, city 
manager. 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


The fiscal control of the town manager over 
the school budget, a part of the general municipal 
budget, is unofficial, and in extent consists only 
of consultation with the superintendent of schools 
in regard to appropriations for the care and im- 
provement of grounds and buildings, the repair 
of heating plants, and the construction and main- 
tenance of athletic fields. 

The recording of all financial transactions of 
the school department is a duty of the city ac- 
counting department. All purchases of school 
supplies and equipment are made upon requisi- 
tions of the school authorities to the city man- 
ager’s office, where centralized purchasing is car- 
ried on for every department of the government. 
The public works department, working through 
the manager’s office, paints, repairs, and main- 
tains buildings and grounds for the schools and 
all other departments. 

The school department co-operates with the 
library by maintaining branches in various school 
buildings; it aids the recreation department by 
keeping school grounds open for general recrea- 
tional purposes; and works with the health de- 
partment in holding clinics for children. 

The public works department gives extra jani- 
torial service when required, and the engineering 
department insofar as possible plans all improve- 
ments of the grounds. The school buildings are 
available for community and civic purposes at 
all times. The school department makes con- 
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tinual use of the legal, engineering, fire, and police 
departments, not only for consultation, but in 
safety talks to the children and many other ways. 
—C. A. BINGHAM, town manager. 


Portland, Maine 

The school committee, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, prepares a budget covering school needs and 
submits it to the council for action. The city man- 
ager and the city council go over the school budget 
and usually get the school committee to reduce it, 
but after the appropriation is once made, the 
actual expenditure is entirely within the juris- 
diction of the school officials. By agreement be- 
tween city and school officials, all school supplies 
are purchased through the city purchasing agent. 
The city and schools contribute to support a pri- 
vately endowed library, in return for which 
special library services are made available to the 
schools. 

The nurses of the city health department visit 
the schools and conduct clinics for children. The 
city provides the school board with offices in the 
city hall without charge. When a new school is 
to be built, a committee consisting of members 
of the school board, city council, and the city 
manager, employs an architect. The city attor- 
ney is regularly used by the school board as its 
legal adviser—JAmes E. Bartow, city manager. 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

After the school budget has been prepared by 
the superintendent of schools, and approved by 
the board of education, it becomes a part of the 
general city budget. It is legally possible for the 
council to reduce the amount of the school budget 
as submitted but this is seldom done. An op- 
tional law provides that the school system be 
organized as a separate municipality, levying and 
collecting its own taxes, but this separation has 
not been effected. School taxes are levied by the 
council and collected by the city treasurer in 
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the same manner as all other taxes. In accord- 
ance with the law, school funds are kept separate 
but only in the accounting records. 

The control of the city manager over school 
expenditures is unofficial, only occasionally ex- 
tending to a few major projects. With the ex- 
ception of fuel, light, and maintenance of build- 
ings, the city and schools buy different kinds of 
material and equipment. Purchasing for schools, 
therefore, has been kept entirely separate. 

When the board of education recently desired 
to improve the high school grounds and build 
an athletic field, the council unanimously ap- 
proved and floated a $20,000 loan. As the city 
owns the school grounds they have been used as 
public playgrounds, the city installing equipment. 
The schools have their own nurse while the city 
co-operates with the Visiting Nurses’ Association 
in supporting a visiting nurse and social worker, 
and the city health officer assists in the detection 
and control of contagious diseases. Since school 
buildings are under control of the board of edu- 
cation, any use other than for school purposes 
is subject to the board’s approval. The services 
of all city departments are available to the 
schools—THEODORE M. WARDWELL, city man- 
ager. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


The school budget, although included in the 
municipal budget, is prepared by the school board 
and the taxes are collected by the city treasurer. 
The school board buys all its own supplies except 
coal, which is bought by the city. The superin- 
tendent of schools is a member of the library 
board and of the recreation board. All school 
buildings are used almost daily for municipal 
recreation work. The school board makes use 
of the city legal and engineering services, and 
the school nurse, employed by the school board, 
co-operates with the city health officers —E. J. 
DONNELLY, city manager. 


Cities With Separate School and Municipal Budgets 


Austin, Texas 

The charter provides for a maximum levy of 
sixty cents on $100 of taxable property for the 
schools and the maximum is asked for each year. 
The city government levies and collects this tax 
and turns it over to the school board to be spent 
at the latter’s discretion. 

Bond issues for school purposes must be ap- 
proved by the city council. If approved, the 


council sells the bonds and turns the entire pro- 
ceeds over to the school board. The council then 
must levy a tax sufficient to provide the money 
for the interest and sinking fund, such tax being 
independent of the sixty cent levy. As school 
bonds are bonds against the city of Austin, their 
record and retirement are handled by the city 
administration—ApAM R. JOHNSON, city man- 
ager. 
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Bay City, Michigan 

The school budget is not a part of the general 
city budget, but school taxes, determined by the 
school board, are levied and collected by the 
city. 

There is no official co-ordination of the city 
and schools. Recreation and health work are 
municipal functions. The school board has its 
own legal adviser, and employs architects when 
needed. However, school buildings are open for 
community use, police give traffic instruction at 
the schools, and the fire department serves them 
when necessary.—GeEorceE L. Lusk, city manager. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 

A recent attempt to combine the school board 
and park department failed and consequently 
there is a lack of co-ordination of various school 
and municipal acitvities. School funds, raised by 
school board levy and collected by the county, 
are not under the control of the city manager. 
—E. L. Mos.ey, city manager. 

Covington, Kentucky 

Although the school board is a corporation 
distinct from the municipal government, the city 
council makes the levy for both municipal and 
school purposes. The school board anticipates 
its requirements for the year, calculates the school 
tax rate and makes demand on the council to 
levy a tax for that amount. This the council must 
do. Both taxes are paid into the city treasury, 
and that for school purposes turned over to the 
school board. 

The city manager has no control over school 
expenditures, either official or unofficial, and as a 
result there is no co-ordination whatever. School 
purchasing is handled by the business manager 
of the school board and city purchasing by the 
city purchasing agent. Moreover, there is no co- 
ordination between the school board and the city 
recreation and health officials. Except for an 
exchange of courtesies, the separation of powers 
and activity is complete—O. A. Kratz, city 
manager. 

Dubuque, Iowa 

School taxes, levied by the board of education, 
are collected by the county treasurer as are all 
city and county taxes. The city manager has no 
control over school expenditures. School nurses, 
employed by the city, are paid in part by the 
boaid of education and the city recreational com- 
mission receives $4,000 a year from school funds. 
Under certain conditions school buildings are 
available for civic purposes, the users paying for 
light and janitor service. The school board em- 
ploys its own legal, architectural, and janitorial 
services, and purchasing agent—R. M. Evans, 
city manager. 
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Hamilton, Ohio 

Taxes are levied by the county taxing commis- 
sion, and collected by the county treasurer. As 
the school budget is not included in the city 
budget, the city manager exercises no fiscal con- 
trol over school expenditures, nor does the city 
purchase school supplies. However, a five-year 
co-ordinated bonding and expenditure plan is be- 
ing developed by the county, city, and schools, 
in order that each may carry out its program 
without jeopardizing the interests of the other 
two. School and municipal supplies are purchased 
separately. 

The public library is under the supervision of 
the board of education. During the summer when 
the schools are not in session, the high school 
athletic field is used and maintained by the park 
department. The school dentist and physician 
co-operate with the health department, and the 
city nurses work in the schools. Janitorial and 
clerical employees of the board of education are 
selected through the city’s department of civil 
service. The board of education hires its own 
architects, the city having no such persons in its 
employ. School auditoriums are available for 
public meetings upon the payment of certain fees. 
The city’s director of law is the legal adviser of 
the board of education and occasionally the en- 
gineering department renders minor services to 
the board of education. The fire department dis- 
seminates fire prevention information in the 
schools, and the police department instructs 
junior traffic officers ——R. P. Price, city manager. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

The school district and the city operate under 
charters and, therefore, separate 
budgets, the city manager exercising no control 
over school expenditures. The city tax, levied 
by the commission, is due July 1, and the school 
tax, levied by the board, December 1. The city 
retains 1 per cent of the latter as a collection 
fee. All purchases are made by separate depart- 
ments and there is no correlation between city 
and school administration, with the exception of 
recreational activities in which the schools and 
city share equally the expense of playgrounds 
which are supervised by a recreational board 
composed of the president of the school district, 
one member of the school board, the superintend- 
ent of schools, the mayor, one city commissioner, 
and the city manager. 

Libraries are operated and supported by the 
school district and school health work is similarly 
financed. 
munity centers for civic purposes. 
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engineering service—ALBERT TEN BUSSCHEN, 
city manager. 
Kinsley, Kansas 

The school and city administrations are en- 
tirely separate. School taxes are levied by the 
board of education, and collected by the county. 
Police and fire protection are the only municipal 
services used by the schools, and the only school 
building available for civic purposes is the gym- 
nasium.—V. I. MILNER, city manager. 


Lakeland, Florida 

Florida public schools are entirely under the 
control of the state and counties. The city school 
budget is prepared by the county board of edu- 
cation and approved by the board of county com- 
missioners. School taxes are collected by the 
county tax collectors along with other state and 
county taxes. Although there is no official co- 
ordination of school and other municipal activi- 
ties, the schools have access to and are invited 
to use, the municipal library, playgrounds, and 
other municipal facilities. The city health de- 
partment co-operates with the school authorities 
in looking after the health of the students and 
the sanitary condition of the schools. As Lake- 
land has a municipal auditorium, school buildings 
are not needed for civic meetings. The county 
board of public instruction has its own legal 
talent and employs its own engineering and other 
technical assistance as needed—J. F. Counct, 
city manager. 

Lynchburg, Virginia 

All school property is held in the name of 
the city but controlled by the school board. The 
school tax rate is fixed by the council and col- 
lected by the city. The council also approves 
capital outlays for school purposes and audits 
school accounts. The city manager’s control over 
public school expenditures is advisory only and 
there is no co-ordination of purchasing. 

While school and municipal administration are 
separate, there is co-operation where activities 
would overlap or come in conflict. For example, 
in the playground and recreation activities, school 
grounds are used wherever possible for play areas 
and in one case a building is used jointly by the 
schools and the recreation department. The en- 
gineering, legal, public welfare, and public safety 
departments co-operate with the school authori- 
ties where essential public services are involved. 
The annual report of the schools is included in 
the city’s annual report—R. W. B. Hart, city 
manager. 

Niagara Falls, New York 

School taxes are levied by the city assessor 
and collected by the city treasurer. The city 
manager has no control over the expenditure of 
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school funds, either officially or unofficially. 
School and municipal supplies are purchased 
through separate departments but libraries are 
housed in the public schools; playgrounds and 
other recreational facilities are used jointly; the 
city health officer is also health officer for the 
school board; and school buildings are available 
as community centers for civic purposes. The 
school board also makes use of the legal, fire, 
and police departments, but not the engineering 
department —W. D. Rossins, city manager. 
Pittsburg, California 

The city manager exercises neither official nor 
unofficial control over expenditures for school 
purposes. The school tax is levied and collected 
by the county. There is no co-ordination what- 
ever in budget planning and all school supplies 
are purchased by the school’s own purchasing 
agent. 

The school board does not have any right to, 
nor does it make use of, the city legal or en- 
gineering departments, unless it might be to settle 
some question through the city manager. Neither 
is there any co-ordination of effort in health work, 
janitorial services, and architectural services. 
The police department, however, helps the 
schools by working with the school truant officer, 
furnishing officers upon the request of the super- 
intendent of schools to direct traffic at the busiest 
corners when children are dismissed at noon, and 
assisting in organizing a junior police squad which 
directs traffic at closing hours. 

With reference to recreation, the schools and 
the city have employed jointly a playground in- 
structor in the summer. Auditoriums, when not 
used for school purposes, are available for any 
civic meeting —Georce T. OLIver, city manager. 

Pontiac, Michigan 

The city manager exercises no control whatever 
over expenditures for public school purposes, but 
there is a trend at present to co-ordinate school 
and municipal activities. For the past two years 
the school board and city have conducted a joint 
recreational program, using school facilities, and 
health work also is co-ordinated. This winter 
school buildings will be used for community cen- 
ter work for the first time. The school board 
avails itself of the services of the city engineer- 
ing department but not of the legal or purchasing 
departments.—JAmeEs R. PoLLock, city manager. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

The city manager exercises no control what- 
soever over school expenditures. The city, county, 
city schools, and county schools present their 
proposed budgets to a county budget commission 
for approval. The county levies and collects the 
taxes for the four bodies. An attempt is being 
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made to co-ordinate school and city activities. 
School buildings are available for use as com- 
munity centers; the school board employs a nurse 
who also works with the city health department; 
but the school board and the city provide sepa- 
rately for janitorial services, purchasing of sup- 
plies, and reporting to the public. Except when 
there is a conflict between school and city inter- 
ests, school officials ask the aid of the city legal 
and engineering departments.—JOHN PoseGATE, 
assistant to city manager. 


Portsmouth, Virginia 

The school board submits its budget to the 
city council for approval and school taxes are 
levied and collected by the city. The city man- 
ager has no control over school expenditures ex- 
cept for an occasional conference with the board 
on unusual appropriations. The schools co-ordi- 
nate their work with the recreational facilities 
organized under the welfare department. Al- 
though the school board employs an attorney 
from time to time, it occasionally consults the 
city attorney. The school board employs a full- 
time physician to examine the pupils. The high 
school building is used for many civic meetings. 
—FrankK C. HANRAHAN, city manager. 

San Rafael, California 

City school taxes are levied and collected by 
the county. The school budget is prepared with- 
out discussion with the municipal authorities. 
The schools pay a proportionate share of the ex- 
pense of street improvement abutting school 
property if funds are available, but if, in the 
opinion of the board of education, funds are not 
available, the city must pay for such improve- 
ments from its general fund. School supplies are 
purchased through the county superintendent of 
schools and the county purchasing agent. 

The city purchases for the public library books 
recommended by the board. The board of educa- 
tion is developing its own school grounds as rec- 
reational centers for the community and the mu- 
nicipal government has this year donated the free 
use of the municipal swimming pool to the school 
children of the city when in classes accompanied 
by teachers. 

It is the duty of the county district attorney 
to advise the schools on their legal problems. On 
extensive engineering problems, engineers em- 
ployed by the board of education co-operate with 
the city engineer—H. K. Bratnerp, city man- 
ager. 





Tallahassee, Florida 
The school board, disburser of school funds 
collected by the county, though not under mu- 
nicipal control, usually opens its buildings for 
community use. The city manager co-operates 


with the board in making municipal services 
available to the schools —WIL.L1aM R. GALT, city 
manager. 

Waco, Texas 


The school board has a superintendent and 
business manager who are in control of fiscal 
affairs. The school tax, limited by the charter 
to sixty-five cents per $100 property valuation, 
is levied and collected by the city council for 
the school district, the limits of which are co- 
terminous with those of the city. The city com- 
mission calls elections on proposed school bonds, 
issues the bonds, turns the proceeds over to the 
school board, pays the interest on the bonds, and 
provides a sinking fund for their retirement. 

There is an excellent spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the school authorities and the other de- 
partments of the city. The civic groups may use 
the school buildings and the school board has 
recourse to the services of the other city depart- 
ments.—E. E. McApams, city manager. 


Wheaton, Illinois 


The school district boundary is not coterminus 
with the city limits. The school board levies a 
tax which is collected by the county. The city 
manager is secretary of the school board, thus 
making possible some co-ordination of activity. 
The city auditor submits a statement of the 
financial condition of the schools to both the 
school board and the council at their monthly 
meetings. 

Some organizations, such as the parent-teach- 
ers’ association, use the school buildings, without 
charge; while others such as men’s athletic clubs 
are charged a small fee, the amount depending 
on the nature of the organization. The police 
department works with the junior police, a group 
of boys from the sixth grade or the junior high 
school, in guarding street crossings near schools.— 
A. M. Jens, city manager. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


The school tax is levied by the school board 
and collected by the city tax department under 
contract, the city receiving 1 per cent of the 
total amount collected for this service. The city 
manager exercises no fiscal control over expendi- 
tures for public school purposes. The public 
library, which is under the supervision of the city 
manager, maintains branch libraries in the public 
schools. The visiting nurses in the health depart- 
ment lecture to the school children and make 
physical examinations. School buildings are avail- 
able for civic purposes. The school board em- 
ploys its own attorney and purchasing agent, but 
uses the city engineering, fire, and police services. 
—GEorGE D. FarrtrRAce, city manager. 
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Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not nec- 
essarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


Finds Magazine Practical 
Sir: 

I read PuBLIC MANAGEMENT each month and 
find it both interesting and profitable. I have 
found a number of suggestions in it which I have 
been able to put to practical use. 

DanieL E. Morcan, city manager, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Licensing Would 
“Stereotype the Profession” 
Sir: 

Professor Pfiffner’s proposal for the licensing 
of city managers (see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT for 
August, page 441) struck me favorably at first, 
but the more I reflected upon it the more dubious 
I became. 

The licensing of occupations seems to be a 
growing fad, and now that the realtors and the 
morticians have thus dignified and exalted them- 
selves, I suppose that the city managers may 
appropriately aspire to an equal status. Never- 
theless, I think I still prefer to see the city man- 
agers stand with the engineers, architects, and 
other scientific and artistic professions whose sign 
manual is intrinsic merit. 

There may be some justification for the reg- 
ulation of medicine, dentistry, law, and some 
other vocations by means of governmental 
licensing; but in skeptical moments I have my 
doubts. Surely the dockets of our appellate 
courts and the post-mortem records of our hos- 
pitals afford some slight evidence that licensed 
practitioners may conceal a multitude of faults 
behind the gold seal of the official certificate. 

Politics in the state licensing board—who has 
not heard lawyers, physicians, and dentists rave 
about it, and what assurance is there that it 
could be avoided in the city manager profession? 
I suspect that even city managers are human. 

Furthermore, I fear that the licensing of city 
managers might tend to stereotype the profession; 
it would tend to curtail the constant infiltration 
of new blood, which is a good thing for any pro- 
fession, the members of that profession to the 
contrary notwithstanding. There is nothing so 
profound, so mysterious, or so highly technical 
about the general business of city administration 


| 
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that a well-educated man of good administrative 
talent and sound business experience cannot grasp 
it; and oftentimes those who are drawn from 
private business without previous municipal ex- 
perience make a contribution that the seasoned 
regular in municipal service cannot make. 
Another thing I fear is that the licensing of 

city managers might tend to check the spread of 
the manager plan. Many cities would not favor 
the adoption of the managers plan if it were 
known in advance that a city manager must be 
chosen from a select list of licensed journeymen. 
I would not vote for the manager plan on that 
basis myself. If the manager plan is to succeed, 
it must be, in my judgment, by talent drawn from 
the bottom and developed at home, and not by 
talent imposed from above. 

CHESTER C. MAXEY, 

Professor of political science, 

Whitman College. 


Should School Budget be Included in 
General Municipal Budget? 

The picture below gives one answer, we 
will welcome others.—Editor. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


National Conference on Government 
Meets in Cleveland 

The National Conference on Government will 
be held this year, November 10-12, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, with the following organizations partici- 
pating: National Municipal League, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, National Association of 
Civic Secretaries, Proportional Representation 
League, American Legislators’ Association, Ohio 
State Conference on City Planning, and Ohio 
Municipal League. Among the significant sub- 
jects which will be discussed by outstanding 
authorities are the following: “The City’s Part 
in Preventing Unemployment,” “The City Man- 
ager Plan Under the X-Ray,” “Revamping 
County Government,” and “What Is Wrong With 
State Government?” 


Dallas Adopts Council-Manager Plan 

In a special election on charter amendments 
. on October 10, Dallas by a vote of more than two 
to one adopted the council-city manager form of 
government, to become effective May 1, 1931, 
succeeding the mayor-commission type of gov- 
ernment in vogue here since 1907. The majority 
for the amendments, which in effect constitute a 
new charter, was approximately 5,000, out of a 
total of 13,500 votes. Only about one-third of 
the qualified voters participated. The population 
of Dallas is 260,397. 

The victory for the council-manager plan ends 
a fight that has extended with increasing vigor 
over several years. Numerous obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the submission of the char- 
ter changes, drafted by a commission appointed 
in 1927, and it was finally necessary to resort 
to initiative petitions to compel an election after 
Mayor J. Waddy Tate had twice by veto blocked 
submission. The campaign for the amendments 
was carried on by the Citizens’ Charter Associa- 
tion, organized in 1929, and this group announces 
intention to continue its work until after the 
election of the first council, in April, 1931. 

This council will consist of nine members, six 
being required to reside in six specified districts, 
and three at large, but all being voted upon at 
large. The council will name the city manager, 
city auditor, city attorney, supervisor of utilities 
and judge of the corporation court and the park 
and library boards, with all other appointments 
in the hands of the city manager, including direc- 
tor of public works, chiefs of the police and fire 
departments, directors of public health and wel- 


fare, and superintendent of water works. How- 
ever, all department heads, including those named 
by council, will be responsible to the city man- 
ager. 

Civil service is established for all city em- 
ployees except day laborers, to be administered 
by a civil service commission of three citizens. 

The salary of the city manager is to be fixed 
by council, as are those of the various depart- 
ment heads. The manager may be removed at 
any time, but is entitled to a public hearing after 
three months of service. Members of council are 
forbidden to interfere with any appointment by 
the manager, and many other safeguards, pat- 
terned after other council-manager charters, are 
embodied in the amendments adopted in Dallas. 

While it is too early to forecast personnel of 
the first council, the Charter Association is to 
make a strong effort to secure 
business men, unpledged as to the man to be 
named as manager. Under the amendments, the 
manager need not be a resident of Dallas or of 
Texas at the time of appointment, and despite 
this fact, which aroused some political oppo- 
sition, the plan was given overwhelming approval, 
some precincts voting as high as 18 to 1 for it, 
most of the opposition developing in certain 
South Dallas districts, largely industrial in char- 
acter. 

The campaign for the charter was led by an 
executive committee of 100, headed by Hugh S. 
Grady and Louis P. Head, with John A. Erhard, 
Mr. Grady 
was chairman of the charter commission and Mr. 
Head of the subcommittee which the 
amendments.—Lovts P. HEap. 


candidacies of 


Dallas lawyer, as campaign director. 


drafted 


Public Welfare Officials Organize 

The American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, organized in Boston last June at the 
meeting of the National Conference on Social 
Work, has recently established its headquarters 
in the United States Department of Labor, with 
Marietta Stevenson as secretary. The new As- 
sociation has three divisions: (1) state and fed- 
eral, (2) municipal, and (3) county or rural. 
Committees are being organized to consider the 
following topics: settlement laws and transfer of 
dividends; developing and protecting professional 
standards in public welfare; and minimum stand- 
ards of reporting and statistics. Annual meetings 
of the Association will be held at the time of the 
National Conference of Social Work Convention. 
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The president of the Association is L. A. Halbert, 
commissioner of welfare of Rhode Island. 


New Manuals Valuable in Police Work 

Traffic officers and police officials in charge of 
traffic now have available for the first time a 
manual setting forth the information and tech- 
nique essential for sound police operations in the 
field of traffic regulation. This book entitled, 
Traffic Officers’ Training Manual, by Clarence P. 
Taylor (National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. $2), contains fourteen chapters, 
totaling about 230 pages, dealing with such sub- 
jects as the nature of the traffic problem, control 
at intersections, the parking problem, handling 
of violators, accident report forms and accident 
investigations, investigation and preparation of 
criminal cases, human relations, and aviation law 
enforcement. August Vollmer states in the fore- 
word that this manual “presents the best practices 
followed by the more advanced departments. It 
will be found valuable to the town or small city 
department as well as to the metropolitan force 
or state constabulary.” 

Another book, The Policeman’s Manual, by 
George F. Chandler, just published (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, $1.25), 
presents the underlying principles which should 
guide the conduct of individual members of the 
police force, outlines the principal phases of po- 
lice work, and contains an extensive treatment 
of traffic control and crime. 


Long-Time Planning of Public Works 
and the Economic Depression 

Increased public construction during periods 
of economic depression has often been used in 
attempts to reduce unemployment. Programs of 
public works have been hurriedly devised as an 
obvious method of creating additional employ- 
ment. These unplanned programs, decided upon 
in periods of depression, met with failure. They 
did not absorb a substantial part of the unem- 
ployed, afforded work to only a few in a limited 
number of trades, cost more than they were 
worth, were carried forward with large waste, 
often were of doubtful value, entailed the en- 
largement of the supervisory force, seriously dis- 
turbed the labor market, and encouraged depend- 
ence of certain laborers upon “artificially manu- 
factured municipal projects,” according to the 
report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on Un- 
employment, entitled, Planning and Control of 
Public Works. It is pointed out in this report 
that long-time planning is further necessitated by 
the delay inherent in the prevailing legislative 


and administrative procedure of American gov- 
ernments, the consumption of considerable time 
in the making and adopting of a budget, and the 
number of steps in planning the work in question. 
Before labor can be employed on projects of 
public construction, funds must be raised, plans 
and specifications prepared, property acquired, 
and contractors chosen. In order to meet these 
situations the creation of a reserve of public 
works by long-time planning is proposed. Then 
during a period of full employment the construc- 
tion of certain public works would be set aside 
to be constructed in a time of depression. 

When there are increased prices of labor, ma- 
terials, and equipment, during a period of gen- 
eral industrial activity, public officials occasion- 
ally delay their programs until more favorable 
prices prevail. If there is an increase in money 
rates and a drop in bond prices, governments 
which must borrow to finance their construction 
projects, sometimes withhold their bond issues 
until money rates have eased and bond prices 
risen. In this manner a “natural reserve of public 
works” is created. But the postponement of the 
construction of public works is difficult, for nearly 
all local government in the United States are far 
behind in necessary programs of permanent im- 
provement. 

During the last ten years bonded indebtedness 
and tax rates have risen rapidly, probably faster 
than the assessed valuation of property. But it 
is pointed out that there is little evidence that 
the expansion of public construction on a large 
scale will be financially impossible. 

In connection with public works construction 
important problems of an administrative nature 
must not be overlooked. Agencies of planning 
and control are necessary to make adequate 
preparations for financing governmental projects. 
Cities in which streets and buildings are planned 
in advance and where centralized purchasing is 
practiced and an effective public budgeting sys- 
tem set up, acceleration in the program of public 
construction may be regarded as a practical meas- 
ure. The partial relief of economic depression 
by control of the amount of public construction 
is possible only if there is long-time planning and 
wise administrative control. 


Municipal Engineers Vote to Use Street 
Sanitation Records 

The members of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements resolved, at their annual 
convention held in Richmond, Virginia, October 
13-17, 1930, to use the standards proposed by 
the Committee on “Uniform Street Sanitation 
Records of the International Association of Street 
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Sanitation Officials and report to the committee 
any defects or difficulties encountered. Twenty 
years ago the Society had a committee working 
on the problem of standardizing sanitation meas- 
urements and records but little had been accom- 
plished. The fact that 93 per cent of the Society’s 
members are municipal engineers explains the 
reason for a resolution passed by the Society 
that its name be changed to “American Society 
of Municipal Engineers.” 


To Study Cost of Crime 

A nation-wide study of the cost of adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in cities of 25,000 pop- 
ulation and over is being conducted by the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. The extent of this investigation is 
indicated by the fact that there are 362 cities 
of over 25,000 population, according to the pre- 
liminary figures of the 1930 census. This special 
study is being made by an advisory group with 
Sidney P. Simpson as director, and its first task 
is to enlist the co-operation and assistance of 
municipal research agencies, political science de- 
partments of colleges, and municipal administra- 
tors. The investigation has two distinct aspects: 
(1) the cost of administration of criminal jus- 
tice borne by the public—police, prosecution, 
courts, penal and corrective treatment; and (2) 
such elements as direct losses owing to crime and 
private costs of protection against crime. The 
advisory group presented a report to the National 
Commission at its meeting of October 8, 1930, 
outlining in general the objectives of the study 
and the methods proposed in carrying it out. 


Public Works Officials Devise Sanita- 
tion Records 

In view of the fact that its membership in- 
cludes a large number of public works directors 
and other officials whose interests are broader 
than “street sanitation,” the International Asso- 
ciation of Street Sanitation Officials, in confer- 
ence in Louisville, Kentucky, October 9 to 11, 
1930, changed its name to International Associa- 
tion of Public Works Officials. The Committee 
on Uniform Street Sanitation Records, whose re- 
search staff is provided by the International City 
Managers’ Association, submitted a report which 
formed the basis of a discussion on setting up of 
standards for measuring and controlling sanita- 
tion work. Experiments in Dearborn, Michigan, 
on the reduction of organic waste by bacteriolog- 
ical inoculation formed the basis of an address by 
Mark B. Owen, commissioner of public works of 
Dearborn. Carl Schneider,*of the New Orleans 
department of public works, presented a model 
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sanitation ordinance which is proving successful 
in New Orleans. Elmer C. Goodwin, examining 
engineer, department of street cleaning, New 
York City, was elected president. 


Brownlow Elected Honorary Member 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association at San Fran- 
cisco last month elected to honorary membership 
Louis Brownlow of New York City. In present- 
ing his name to the convention, President Story 
reviewed briefly the distinguished service of Mr. 
Brownlow to the Association, first as a member 
in the ranks, then President for a term, and since 
1928, chairman of the research committee of the 
Association. Mr. Brownlow is the fifth to be 
thus honored. The other honorary members are 
A. R. Hatton, Northwestern University; Richard 
S. Childs, president, National Municipal League; 
H. M. Waite, onetime city manager of Dayton, 
Ohio; and P. W. McLagan, onetime mayor of 
Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 


Tax Problems Discussed at Kansas City 

Tax officials seldom gather without discussing 
administrative problems. The meeting of the 
National Tax Association at Kansas City on 
October 20 to 23 was no exception. The necessity 
for reasonable tax laws as a requisite for good 
Competent administration was hoped for (1) 
through the appointment of administrative offi- 
cers by the state supreme court, or (2) through 
the appointment of local assessors by tax com- 
missions under civil service rules, and (3) by the 
abolition of township assessors and all other 
eral program of governmental and fiscal integra- 
tion looking toward the gradual elimination of 
township and county government. Local admin- 
administration was stressed at the first session. 
township officers. One speaker proposed a gen- 
istrative areas under centralized control were 
suggested as an alternative to present local gov- 
ernmental units. Similar treatment might be ap- 
plied to the states. A transfer of state taxes to 
federal control and administration was proposed 
and the administrative problems connected with 
state gasoline taxes were discussed, especially the 
abuse of tax refunds. The current experiment in 
Michigan to base highway facilities upon scien- 
tific traffic counts and to develop an equitable 
distribution of highway costs on the basis of such 
data were presented in one paper read before 
the conference—Simeon E. LeELanp, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





Gleaned from Municipal Reports 
ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA—In July, 1929, a calen- 
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dar was published, listing in chronological 
sequence the various reports, notices, meetings, 
election procedure, official actions, and the like, 
which are mandatory by state law or city ordi- 
nance, together with the legal reference for such 
requirements. L. A. Goines is city manager. 

BRUNSWICK, GeorciA—Created a city planning 
board and established a hospital department with 
staff and manager. E. C. Garvin is city manager. 

CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA—For the first time 
in many years short-term borrowings were not 
necessary to finance the city from January 1 to 
October, when taxes were received. A cash bal- 
ance of $9,000 at the first of the year increased 
to over $36,000 at the end of 1929. George P. 
Searight is borough manager. 

CINCINNATI, Onto—Reduced infant mortality 
per 1,000 births from 85.4 in 1928 to 73.3 in 
1929; effected a net saving of $8,000 in the 
auditor’s office through the installation of a new 
accounting system; formed a regional planning 
commission; drafted a five-year program for ma- 
jor highway projects; and installed a police radio 
system. Clarence A. Dykstra is city manager. 

Frrtmore, CALIFoRNIA—Completed an exten- 
sive street improvement program; reduced ex- 
penditures more than 6 per cent as compared 
with 1928; and bought 100 oriental trees for 
planting along streets. Clarence Arrasmith is city 
manager. 

Fort WortH, TExas—Completely worked over 
the tax rolls; initiated a comprehensive city plan; 
purchased all gasoline used by the city in tank 
car lots and hauled it to the point of use, thus 
effecting a saving of $600 per month; and bought 
lubricating oils on own specifications instead of 
under trade names, saving $1,800 per year. Cen- 
tralized purchasing saves the citizens about 
$50,000 annually, and about $7,000 additional 
through cash discounts. O. E. Carr is city 
manager. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA—Constructed a six- 
story city office building; erected and equipped 
a central electric sub-station; and continued the 
agreement with reliable auditing concerns for a 
continuous audit of accounts. J. W. Charleville 
is city manager. 

Norwoop, MASsACHUSETTS—Successfully tried, 
for the first time, having the telephone operator 
in the municipal building call twelve names 
chosen at random, asking them to suggest any 
needed improvement of municipal activities in 
their neighborhoods. C. A. Bingham is town 
manager. 

ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS—Appointed a city 
planning board; installed a new card system to 
record the use of water; established a complete 
cemetery record system; and recommended the 
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construction of a building to house the equipment 
of several departments. E. E. Lothrop is town 
manager. 

PiyMoutH, MicuH1iGAN—Employed a firm of 
engineers to survey the water supply and dis- 
tribution system; recommended that a village 
plan be drafted and a zoning ordinance enacted. 
A. J. Koenig is village manager. 

RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN—Passed a_ resolu- 
tion to establish an airport board; reorganized the 
fire department and purchased new apparatus; 
reduced the public debt from $216,200 in 1926 to 
$61,500 in 1929, and during the same period low- 
ered the tax rate from $43 to $38 per $1,000 
valuation. 

STAUNTON, VirRGINIA—Installed an accounting 
machine to prepare water bills and to make avail- 
able a daily financial statement; reduced the 
city’s bonded indebtedness $72,234; and created 
a radio commission. Willard F. Day is city 
manager. 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT—The 1929 taxes 
were spent as follows: education, 48 per cent; 
public works, 14 per cent; public safety, 8 per 
cent; indebtedness, 9 per cent; public utilities, 
7 per cent; administration, 5 per cent; health 
welfare library, 3 per cent, and other items, 6 
per cent. John B. Wright is town manager. 

Summit, New Jersey—Completed the study 
of a master plan for the city, which shows pro- 
jected thoroughfares, the proposed civic center, 
and zoning brought up to date. John P. Broome 
is city manager. 

Wicuita, Kansas—Reduced bonded indebted- 
ness $1,011,000; issued more building permits 
than during any previous year; and employed 
an oil field inspector. Bert C. Wells is city 
manager. 

Wicuita Fats, Texas—Installed a new sys- 
tem of budget accounting; erected street name 
signs throughout the city; reduced overhead ex- 
pense $6,430; made extensive repairs and im- 
provements without issuing bonds, and this in 
spite of $80,293 less revenue than in 1928. George 
D. Fairtrace is city manager. 

WINNETKA, ILLtnors—The gross revenue from 
the electric department was $371,000, an increase 
of 14 per cent over the previous year. The gross 
revenue of the water department was $112,000, 
an increase of $9,000 over the previous year. 
Total assets of the village amount to in excess of 
$2,000,000, or approximately $180 per capita. H. 
L. Woolhiser is village manager. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


If you would keep abreast of de- 
velopments in municipal administration 
subscribe now to Public Management. 


Recent Trends in American Municipal Gov- 
ernment, a 38-page pamphlet to which lead- 
ing municipal authorities contributed. 1930 
Single copy, $1. 


The Qualifications and Selection of a City 
Manager, a report of a committee made up 
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lege professors, and two city managers. 1930. 
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GOOD ENGINEERING. The modern city has come to appreciate the value of 
good engineering. The planned city with its ample water supply, well-laid-out 
streets and proper zoning reflects this appreciation. Planned street lighting is 
the application of good engineering to one of the city’s important problems. 


SOUND JUDGMENT. Illumination that properly and adequately lights your 
city streets, standards and luminaires that add beauty, a flexible system planned 
to keep pace with city progress—these are in keeping with sound judgment. 


GOOD ECONOMICS. Westinghouse Lighting Engineers have had wide ex- 
perience in the design and installation of street lighting systems. They know 
how to secure the most efficient illumination—and such knowledge means 
elimination of all unnecessary expense. This, with the undivided responsi- 
bility of a complete Westinghouse installation, is sound economics. 





Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 
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Tune in the WeStinghouse Salute over the N. B. C. Nation-wide Network every Tuesday Evening. 
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Good Fire Hose Is Fire 
Protection Insurance 


No fire department can be more efficient 
than the hose in its wagons. Every experi- 
enced department man realizes that depend- 
able fire hose is one of his mainstays in the 
continual battle against fire losses. 

The purchase of fire hose is an investment 
—not just another expenditure. It means an 
investment in efficient, dependable fire pro- 
tection. 

For over fifty years Paragon and the other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture have 
been recognized as the standards of fire hose 
quality and service. “Eureka” stays on the 


job ‘till the job is done! 
“Standardize on Eureka!” 


May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book? 





EUREKA FIRE HOSE MBG. CO. 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Trade Mark 
Atlanta Denver 
Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Des Moines Seattle 
Detroit Syracuse 
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